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which they sprang. But, in 1616, the Bishop of
Lucon received his appointment as one of the King's
secretaries of state. He was only thirty-one. With
such skill and industry had he pressed his fortunes,
that two years after he arrived at Paris as a deputy
to the States-General, an obscure ecclesiastic, hold-
ing a petty bishopric, he had gained the confidence"
of the Queen and her advisers, and now became one
of the ministers of the State. A few weeks before,
he had been chosen as ambassador to Spain, but he
gladly relinquished this employment to become a
member of the Government.

Notwithstanding the rapidity of his elevation,
Richelieu was still a very obscure man; he was little
known in the community, and no one dreamed of
the career that lay before him. He had made his
way into office by attaching himself closely to those
who had places to bestow; there was nothing to
show that this adroit, eager office-seeker had the
qualities of a great statesman. He owed his appoint-
ment to the good-will of Concini. A man of Riche-
lieu's sagacity must have known the weakness of
Concini's character; he must have realised that the
extraordinary elevation of this vulgar Italian was an
outrage and a scandal, but the new minister was
little troubled by the road he pursued, so long as it
led to the goal he desired. Doubtless he over-
estimated the duration of Concini's power; but no
one could have guessed the tragic end which the
favourite was so soon to meet. The King was still
a boy, and Richelieu believed that if he possessed the
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